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of an adequate supply of secondary schools in which the instruction
given would lay the foundation for later technical training. The
result of the inquiry was the Technical Instruction Act of 1889.
The Act was permissive and gave power to local authorities (the
new county and county borough councils) to levy a penny rate in
order to supply technical instruction by founding schools and
appointing teachers, to aid the supply of technical education by
making grants to institutes supplying such education, and to
promote technical education by the establishment of exhibitions
and scholarships. A fortunate accident encouraged the local
authorities to make use of these powers. In 1890 the Government
passed legislation reducing the number of public houses. To com-
pensate the dispossessed publicans, an additional duty was placed
on wines and spirits, but many members of Parliament were opposed
to any scheme for compensating the publicans. The Act imposing
the tax had been passed and the Government found itself in the
unique position of having a considerable surplus and not knowing
what to do with it. Arthur Acland suggested that the money should
be given to the county councils either for assisting technical educa-
tion or for reducing the rates. The majority used it for the former
purpose and were able to finance technical instruction without the
necessity of levying the rate authorised by the Act. The experience
thus acquired by the councils stood them in good stead when in
1902 they were required to take over the administration of educa-
tion in their areas in place of the School Boards. This annual sum
was known as "Whiskey Money." "So curious a source of revenue,
however, entailed one unfortunate result; the funds available for
technical education increased whenever drinking increased and
diminished with a spread of temperance, so that, if the total
abstainers could have persuaded the whole country 'to go dry,' there
would have been no funds left." 1 Much of the money was spent
on the education of pupils in secondary schools, and aided the
teaching of science rather than technical instruction.
At this point it is perhaps well to give a short account of three
bodies which exercised an important influence upon the teaching
of science and technical subjects. The earliest in order of formation
was the Society of Arts of London, which was founded in 1754
"for the encouragement of arts, manufactures and commerce in
Great Britain." The society offered medals and prizes for useful
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